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The Battle of Jidland asd Seen | : 


wd and parntingy by Geoffrey Webb 


Arthur Geoffrey Gascoyne Webb 7.8.1896-6.4.1981 


Born at Newington, Kent, 7.8.1896, he was educated at Wellington College and entered the Royal Navy in 1914. He 
served in the Battle of Jutland as a Midshipman. When the size of the Navy was cut, he left it as a Lieutenant 
Commander, and spent five years teaching and cricket coaching. 


He married Audrey Haggard, a niece of the late Sir Rider Haggard, who bore him a son, Adrian.. 


A keen sportsman, his great love was cricket. He played for the Navy, was a member of the M.C.C., and also played for a 
number of clubs including Trinity Tom Tits, Incogniti and Free Foresters, and later for Nigeria. 


In 1928 he joined the Colonial Office and served in Nigeria until 1932. Becoming proficient in the Hausa language, he 
and a friend wrote a book on Hausa customs, and he translated stories for use in schools. 


He returned to England after the death of his wife and was appointed secretary to Leicestershire County Cricket Club, 
playing for Leicestershire and the Gentlemen of Leicestershire. 


In 1935 he married Iris Thompson, who bore him a second son, Nigel. 
He left Leicestershire to work for the British Sailors’ Society, of which he eventually became General Secretary. 


Recalled to the Navy in World War II, he served in anti-submarine trawlers in the Dover Straits until released on special 
orders to carry on welfare work for seamen. He finally joined King George’s Fund for Sailors in 1944 as Deputy 
Secretary and Appeals Secretary, and organised the Lord Mayor’s Appeal for the Royal and Merchant Navies. He stayed 
with King George’s Fund for Sailors until his retirement in 1961, having been awarded the O.B.E. in the Coronation 
Honours in 1953.He retired to Suffolk for 12 years, finally moving to Oakham in 1974. A successful artist, working 
mainly in pastel, he exhibited at the Pastel Society exhibitions for a number of years. He made the drawings below 
between 1916 and 1923, during his service in the Royal Navy. 


Left: Midshipman Geoffrey Webb on H.M.S.Indominatable, 
1914. 

H.M.S.Indominatable was one of three ‘Invincible-class’ 
battlecruisers, the other two being H.M.S.Inflexible and 
H.M.S.Invincible. All three took part in the Battle of Jutland 
but Invincible suffered a magasine explosion and sunk in 
90 seconds with the loss of over 1000 officers and men, 
and only 6 survivors. 


Below: Midshipman Geoffrey Webb in 1916. 


Left, below: Lieutenant Geoffrey Webb on H.M.S.Barham in 1920. 
Right, below: Lieutenant Commander Geoffrey Webb in 1922. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 
May 31%, June 1°, 1916 
Midshipman A.G.G. Webb, R.N., H.M.S. Indomitable 


On Tuesday the 30th, the squadron was up at Scapa Flow doing gunnery and torpedo trials, resulting on a lot of new gear we 
had had fitted. We went for a very enjoyable picnic in the afternoon and, on returning to the ship found we were raising steam; 
not only us, but the whole Fleet. At the time, we did not think much of it, we had had far too many manoeuvres in the North Sea 
for that. Well, anyway, we steamed out of harbour shortly after eight p.m., and steered in the usual direction, somewhere about 
east. 


The Third British Cruiser Squadron was keeping station about 17 miles ahead of the Grand Fleet. We carried out the usual sea 
routine, being in three watches (red, white, and blue), and as the weather was quite smooth, it was quite a pleasure trip. About 
noon we were still stationed on the Grand Fleet and doing about 17 knots. We were discussing at luncheon what we were out for 
and were wondering why we were only steaming about 17 knots. The general opinion was still in favour of P2's (i.e., 
manoeuvres). At 3.30 we were quietly having tea and preparing to change watches (four o'clock), when we suddenly got a 
signal:- " Lions are engaging enemy Battle Cruisers." 


We then started wondering rather pessimistically whether we would be up in time, an we had been kept waiting with the Grand 
Fleet. After about half-an-hour or so we suddenly got another signal :- "Queen Elizabeths engaging enemy." We were now very 
pessimistic as we were about 30 to 50 miles from the fight; however, we were ordered by Admiral Jellicoe to get on at full speed, 
which we immediately did. Action stations were sounded and everything cleared away by five o'clock, and soon we could hear 
the boom of guns in the distance - and no mean noise either. 


| will now try to explain the weather: one could see about four to eight miles, and there was good sunshine, but a mist made the 
visibility very bad. The sea was like a billiard table. 

By now, of course, we were under wireless orders from Beatty, as we had left Jellicoe's crowd. 5.30 found us very excited. We 
could see flashes ahead on the starboard bow and right ahead, though we could not see who was firing. Of course the mist 
made it extremely difficult for the Admiral (Hood) to know into what part of the fight he was coming. We were now ordered. to 
load and stand by for business. This was done, and we waited until one minute to six, when we opened fire on the German Battle 
Cruisers at about four miles. 


This range we kept for most of the fight. | just managed to get a glimpse of a mast or so of the Huns and of the Lions and 
Warspites, and also of the shells falling short of us in the water, before we closed up and got to work. It was not long before 
shells were falling a jolly sight too close to be comfortable. 


It must be understood that the Queen Mary and Indefatigable were sunk, by gunfire, before we came up. We were kept pretty 
busy in the turret for a bit, and news was passed to us from the Transmitting Station. German Battle Cruisers were reported on 
fire, and later a German cruiser was reported floating past in two halves. We cheered furiously, only to discover later that a 
mistake in the message had been made, and that it was the poor old Invincible. Their Gunnery Commander and a few matelots 
and the Torpedo Lieutenant were the only survivors. Somehow or other the people in the fore control top must have climbed out, 
on to the top of it as it was heeling back, and so they were thrown into the water, and saved on a raft. Well, | won't enlarge on 
their death, they must have had a salvo (bunch, if you like) of shells into their midship magazines. They, of course, blew up, and 
blew the ship in halves. 


Our ship was now the senior of all that remained of the Third Battle Cruiser Squadron, i.e., Inflexible and Indomitable, and so the 
Indomitable took the lead as soon as possible, under Captain Kennedy (since made an Admiral). | am not quite certain of the 
time, but it was just before or after the Invincible went down that we were missed by five or six torpedoes - several went 
underneath and one ran alongside until it sank. Anyhow, our Navigator Commander Tyndal manceuvred the ship wonderfully and 
saved us from being hit. These torpedoes were fired by submarines and light cruisers. We sank the Rostock of the latter. 


We then ceased fire for a bit, the enemy being lost in the mist. The men were told to depute a few hands to get food for 
themselves, and | went along to the wardroom to get food for the officers in my turret. This was quite amusing, the domestics, 
Zamit and Mikailif, strutting about in a deadly panic, with life-saving waistcoats blown up. | managed to get hold of three bottles of 
ginger ale and two boxes of Cadbury’s chocolate biscuits, and was making my way through the magazine to the turret, when the 
rattlers sounded (i.e. the alarm). We were soon belting away again at the enemy Battle Cruisers and their Grand Fleet, and a 
regular tornado of shells fell all around us. The battle cruisers were now being fired at by the German Battle Cruisers and High 
Sea Fleet, and heaven knows how we came through it. 


There was another interval for refreshments later on, and another alarm to beat off a destroyer attack. About eight destroyers 
started from the enemy line (about five miles), and in about four or five minutes three were returning to the enemy line, the 


remainder being blown clean out of existence by our 12in. Before they got half way to us we had got their range with our big 
guns, and they had hell. We did fire a few 4in. at them, but they were really out of range. During their attack we got off twenty 
rounds out of my 12 in. turret, in about four or less minutes, | suppose. The loading was splendidly carried out. We had another 
lull later on and then another final belt at them about 9 p.m. or later - anyhow it was beginning to get dark. 


During the last action we felt a great shock, just as if we had been badly hit. No damage was found and we heard afterwards that 
all the other ships in the line had felt a similar bump. Critics believe that it was a very large explosion, perhaps a ship blowing up. 
At the time we thought we were passing over the wreckage of the Queen Mary, but it was found out later that we were nowhere 
near that position. Everyone must realise by now how shallow the water is where the battle took place. It is so shallow that the 
two ends of the Invincible stuck out of the water whilst resting on the bottom of the sea. 


We kept closed up at action stations all the following night, ready for any emergency, as we had had a signal from Beatty saying 
he hoped to round the enemy on the morrow and annihilate them. The turret was appalling; nowhere to lie down properly and a 
disgusting smell of cordite, etc., etc. At about 3 a.m. we had an alarm; an enemy airship (a Schutte Lanz) had been sighted. It 
obviously could not be sure who we were in the haze, but we fired 12 in. shells at it, and then it knew, which was unfortunate as 
the Germans kept out of our way. There was quite a joke about this. We had our guns still loaded with armour-piercing lyddite, 
and so we fired them at the Zeppelin instead of shrapnel. We shook the Zeppelin considerably, but it did no harm. All that 
forenoon we continued to cruise up and down off their coasts, over the battlefield, but there were no Huns to be seen. 


Some of the sights were dreadful. Men sort of sitting up in their life-saving gear, dead from exposure. We must have passed 
thousands of dead bodies, both men and fish. Someone remarked to me as we passed through the wreckage: “I have come to 
the conclusion war is an over-rated amusement”. | saw the bows of some ship sticking up out of the water, looking for all the 
world like a tremendous fish’s fin. 


We were all very disappointed not to meet anyone on the glorious 1st of June, but | suppose we still have a slight chance of 
seeing them in the far future. The Grand Fleet can hardly have seen more than a quarter-of-an-hour’s fun; the Huns turning away 


immediately they appeared. It is perfectly wonderful how the German Fleet managed to get back during the night to their bases, 
as we had them completely cut off. They must have slipped through us in the night and mist. 


In the early hours of the morning, after the battle, we suddenly sighted warships, and before we knew where we were, we were 
steaming right through our Grand Fleet. They must have just turned whilst cruising over the battle field. Well, we got back early 
on Friday morning to Rosyth, where we coaled, oiled and ammunitioned at top speed. We were ready (the whole Fleet) to fight 
another action by Saturday morning. The soldiers lined the Forth Bridge and gave us a most inspiring welcome, which really 
made one feel rather proud of one’s self. All the Friday morning hospital boats were taking off the wounded and dead to the 
shore and large hospital ships, Soudan, etc. It was rather a mournful sight. 


By the time we had come in, the Warspite (“sunk by the Germans”) was in dock being repaired, and the Marlborough (also 
“sunk”) was safely in a famous river, safe as a house on a summer's day. 


The Huns managed to get back before we did, which is natural considering we had several hundreds of miles to come back after 
the action, whereas they were driven in before we turned homewards. This accounts for the German papers being able to blare 
forth fabrications to the world whilst our Press was silent. It was most awfully disheartening to go ashore on Saturday, only to be 
greeted with “Ran away”, “Beaten” or “Funked”, from your taxi-driver or cabby. 

A recreation landing party from a certain famous ship were hooted by Dockyard men, so the officer in charge dismissed the men 
and matelots and fairly punished them for it. However, | suppose the public will turn round later and realize that it was both a 
moral and practical victory, both proportionately and numerically. 


There were some wonderful sights to be seen on Wednesday, and | think we could all wait for another year or so for another 
smash like that. 


' Adrian Webb adds the following note: ‘The German High Seas Fleet slipped through our line in the night, mostly owing to 
poor visibility, partly because of a breach of security on our side. A British warship passed the current Challenge and Response 
to another, which had lost it, in plain language, by lamp. This was read by a German battleship and passed in code by wireless 
to the German flag-ship, which caused it to be broadcast in code to the German fleet. Some German ships, which were seen 
and challenged, were able to spoof the challengers.’ 


TIT-BITS FROM THE ACTION 


The men behaved splendidly throughout. We had one breakdown for a few minutes in the loading in our turret, owing to over- 
eagerness on the part of the men in the magazine. But that was quickly overcome. 


“Buller” spent most of his time howling in the carpenter’s shop. | believe he was in a watertight compartment in the Dogger Bank 
show. He buried himself in the clothes in the drying room. He wears his actions on his collar. 


The Maltese spent most of the time reading Bibles and books, or crooning mournful ditties to themselves in the sick bay and 
distributing rooms, where they do first-aid. 


One boy on duty as a coding officer’s messenger was reading a novel during the action, one of the Penny Diamond Library 
speciality. He did not trouble to look up on being told the Invincible had sunk. 


The Maltese Band-Sergeant and photographer was sent for to photograph the Invincible. He started off to the bridge, but he was 
in such a shivering panic that he dropped his camera and broke it. 


The Indomitable exceeded all her previous speed records. 
The men spent every odd moment when we were not firing in looking for “nibbits”. 


The extent of our damage was not colossal. One small hole (6 in. by 4 in.) in the funnel, and one still smaller in one of the 
steamboats. 


The coaling average on coming back from action was 411.5 tons per hour. 
Giuseppi made extra potent cocktails after the action - most acceptable. 


Our Navigator had to retire to seclusion in the country for six months, owing to nerves and neuritis from the gunfire, etc. 


The Huns fired 180 torpedoes at the Grand Fleet. Each torpedo costs about £1000. 


The Lapwing was lifted clean out of the water by the explosion of a shell. The force of gravity exercised itself, and she returned to 
the surface of the water unhurt! 


Each ship flew at least three ensigns or Jacks of the largest size. 
The Lion caught fire about three times. 


My gramophone played well during the action; the piano sustained no injuries. 
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“PRoyal’, “Tiger” o'N.Zealend! 


From a drawing by Commander H.L. Boyle RN 
Key by Commander Geoffrey Webb OBE RN 
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Possibly a view of hospital ships in action the. morning after the battle. 


Geoffrey Webb Joined HMS Pelican in July 1917. H.M.S. Pelican was involved in convoy escort duties, accompanying 
inbound ships, especially from America, whilst German U-boats were laying mines and making direct attacks on the 
convoys in the Western and Northern Approaches, trying to blockade arrival of supplies to the United Kingdom: 
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At the beginning of October 1917, the destroyer H.M.S. Brisk had its bows blown off by a torpedo and 
soon afterwards the battle cruiser H.M.S. Drake was also severely damaged by a U-boat and, in due 
course, sank. Remarkably, Geoffrey was able to record these events with on-the-spot sketches: 
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(Undated:) 


The next part of his service, now as a Lieutenant, was on the battleship H.M.S. King George V from 
31st May 1918 to 14th January 1919: 
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(Undated:) 


(Undated:) 


There are also two undated drawings of the Kaiser Wilhelm Battery, Knocke, Belgium, probably made in 1919, when 
Geoffrey Webb was based in Portsdmouth doping various training courses: 
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From 30tn December 1919 to 10th November 1921, he served on H.M.S. Barham and was able to visit 
Algiers and Majorca: 


at 


Alcudia Bay, Majorca 


From 23rd August 1922 to 17tn January 1923 Geoffrey Webb served on H.M.S. Watchman and was able 
to visit Gallipoli, Constantinople and the Marmora Islands: 


Complete summary of Geoffrey Webb’s service in the Royal Navy, 1915-23: 


Midshipman on board H.MLS. Indomitable ... 

from 13th July 1915 to 8th June 1916 (the Battle of Jutland was 31st May/1st June); 
9th June 1916 to 10th May 1917; 

11th May 1917 to 25th June 1917 (now Sub-Lieutenant) ... ‘has been on leave’; 


25th June 1917 to 3rd July 1917 (Torpedo Control course)... H.M.S. Victory; 


Ath July 1917 to 24th September 1917 ... H.M.S.Pelican; 

(H.M.S. Pelican was involved in convoy escort duties, accompanying inbound ships, especially from 
America, whilst German U-boats were laying mines and making direct attacks on the convoys in the 
Western and Northern Approaches, trying to blockade arrival of supplies to the United Kingdom.) 
5th September 1917 to 5th January 1918 ... H.MLS. Pelican; 

9th January to 6th June 1918 ... (now Acting Lieutenant); 


31st May 1918 to 14th January 1919 ... H.M.S. King George V; 


15th January 1919 to 6th September 1919 ... H.M.S. President VII 

(A hand written note: ‘Borne in ‘President’ for courses at Cambridge University’. During that summer at Trinity College, 
he played cricket for ‘Cambridge Navy’, scoring 84 at the Oval against Surrey Club and Ground; he also stumped six 
Emmanuel batsmen, while captaining the Trinity team, and made his mark playing for Cambridge Navy against the 
Royal Navy in a three day match at Fenners, so that he was selected to play for the Royal Navy against Cambridge 
University, I Zingari and Free Foresters. The Cambridge course evidently included a Summer Vacation, giving time for a 
total of 24 cricket matches 

including playing for the ‘Next XVIII’ against Kent XI, and for Kent Club & Ground against the Band of Brothers. against 
Cambridge University, I Zingari and Free Foresters.) 


7th September 1919 to 6th December 1919 ... H.M.S. Excellent; courses in Torpedo; Pilotage; Navigation; Gunnery 
7th December 1919 to 29th December 1919 ... H.M.S. Victory I. 

30th December 1919 to 10th November 1921... H.M.S. Barham. 

(Whilst on Barham, he therefore had two summers and, having established his name in cricketing circles, was able to 
play for the ship and also for the Navy in both seasons. In 1920, fixtures included matches against the Royal Artillery, 
the Free Foresters and I Zingari and he also played for the Incogniti against the Green Jackets. In 1921 (20 matches in 
all) he played for the Navy against the Incogniti, I Zingari, the Royal Air Force and, at Lords, against the Army. There 
was also plenty of time for golf, apparently, in 1920.) 


11th November 1921 to 4th May 1922 ...R.N. College, Dartmouth. 

5th May 1922 to 22nd June, 1922 ... Royal Naval Gunnery School, Chatham; 

23rd June 1922 to 25th June 1922 ... ‘been borne for ‘time only’ ... H.M.S. Pembroke; 

26th June 1922 to 22nd August 1922 ... on leave 

(The Navy continued to give full support to the needs of a cricketer and he was able to play 20 matches for a variety of 
teams: the Navy, Chatham R.N. and R.M., Kent 2nd XI, the Band of Brothers, the 

Incogniti, Gore Court (a Sittingbourne club) and Newington). 


23rd August 1922 to 17th January 1923 ... H.M.S. Watchman. 
With the war over, the Navy was found to be too large and Geoffrey Webb had received the following letter: 


From the Admiralty, S.W.1, 22nd November 1922 

To Lieutenant Arthur G. G. Webb, R. N., H.M.S.”Watchman”: 

Sir, 

I am commanded by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that they have under 
consideration the steps to be taken to reduce the Lieutenants’ List, which, owing to the increased numbers of 


promotions made to it during the war and to the greatly reduced number of Officers of the rank now required 
is considerably in excess of requirements. 

... In these circumstances, My Lords decided to offer to Lieutenants of seniority of 1918 and later the conditions 
for retirement set forth in Admiralty Fleet Order 1358/22 paragraph 22... ... there will be no opportunity of 
giving you further employment as a Lieutenant in the Active List after relief in your present employment. 


And then: 
From the Admiralty, S.W.1, 29th December 1922 
To Lieutenant Arthur G. G. Webb, R. N., H.M.S.”Watchman”: 
Sir, 
.. your retirement ... from the 31st March 1923 ... 


In case he should want to use his naval experience in the merchant navy, he was granted: 
Certificate of Service as Master of a Foreign-going Ship No.77222. 
Arthur Geoffrey Gascoyne Webb (Lieutenant, R.N.) born at Sittingbourne, Kent in the year 1896, having 
attained the rank in His Majesty’s Navy required by Sec. 99 (1) Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, is granted this 
Certificate of Service as Master of a Foreign-going Ship, 
By order of THE BOARD OF TRADE this 22nd day of March, 1923 ... 


Over two thirds of Lieutenants were axed in the interests of economy. 


